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should share the expense of this European
Crusade. They had no great success with
the laity ; international politics were against
them, for English kings in chronic hostility
with France could not wish to throw Germany
into the arms of France by actively helping
the Pope. Hence the burden was chiefly
thrown upon the clergy, who had to bear
also their full share of national taxation.
But in theory, as we have seen, the clergy
belonged to another feudal system than that
of the laity. Ought they, then, to be taxed
by or with the laity, or ought they to tax
themselves ? And ought they at all to
subsidise the feudal organism to which they
did not belong ? Both questions received
a final answer in the reign of Edward I. The
clergy were to tax themselves in their own
assembly, their Convocation, which served
the double purpose of voting taxes and trans-
acting ecclesiastical business. But we must
deal with Convocation hereafter. This self-
taxatiofi had important results. It led to
the isolation of the clergy from Parliament,
except in the case of the bishops and great
abbots who sat in the Upper House as barons.
The others, having no concern with public
finance, one of the most important functions
of Parliament, were able to gratify their self-